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the Liberal benches, Mr. Gladstone abandoned the
measure. There were frequent threats of appealing
to the Democracy against the privileged Chamber.
But the agitation died away, since it was clear that
the Peers, on the Employers' Liability Bill, had a
strong prima facie case. They contended that they
were merely protecting the liberties of that large
body of working-men who did not want to be denied
the power of making their own contracts. The
Government was challenged to ascertain, by means
of a general election, what proportion these persons
bore to the whole body of labour voters. As
Ministers were uncertain on the subject themselves,
and by no means confident that there was any wide-
spread enthusiasm for the compulsory system, they
preferred to leave the question unanswered.

The revival of the House of Lords, and its success-
ful self-assertion, in this long session was a remark-
able phenomenon. I may perhaps be allowed to
reproduce some sentences published soon after
these events, because they may be thought to bear
witness to the impression produced upon many
observers at the time. "The Peers," it was said,
" have done nothing but exercise their old constitu-
tional privilege in a thoroughly constitutional fashion.
In the great era of moderate Liberal progress and
middle-class predominance, which extended from
the Ministry of Lord Melbourne to the Ministry of
Lord Beaconsfield, the House of Lords was insen-
sibly losing its importance as a working factor in
the machinery of the constitution. Largely com-
posed of elderly or middle-aged Peers, of the old
Whiggish and old Tory connections, its conduct was
marked, as a rule, by a natural timidity, and a